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"THE TWO MESSAGES." 



After our civil war was over, Time had to heal many wounds 
before that struggle and the reconstruction which followed it 
would give the Congressional right of way to the discussion of 
other issues. During that period of convalescence the decadence 
of American shipping was brought forward for consideration in 
the Federal Senate, and the debate thereupon soon ran backward 
into war time, and the Confederate privateers were hotly indicted 
for the high crime of driving the American flag from the sea. 

To this convenient, though unreasonable reason, Senator 
Grimes, Chairman of the Committee on Naval Affairs, respond- 
ed : " Confederate piracy did not destroy our merchant marine. 
The privateers who have sunk the second commercial navy of the 
world sit around me in this Senate. The means they have used 
may be found in that protective policy which deserves to be 
•called a 'war measure,' since it has wrought in our shipping such 
destruction as no enemy has ever inflicted, but the worst enemy 
would desire." The author of " Two Messages" in the January 
Review recalls to me these living words of the dead statesman 
by this introductory passage : " Pulses beat more quickly, the 
joy of battle lights up manly faces, and it is a dramatic moment 
when the vessel, chased as a merchantman, opens her hatches for 
her devilish crew to swarm on deck, drops the seeming stripe, and 
discloses shotted guns and runs up the black flag. Freebooter 
and free trader have much in common." 

Yes, indeed, it is a dramatic moment when such things 
happen at sea, and it is also an ultra-marine moment for some- 
body. The writer, having founded an economic essay upon this 
blue water incident, proceeds with the nautical analogy, which 
makes it necessary to put President Cleveland in command of the 
ship which was chased as a merchantman, while on the deck of 
the armed pursuer, where are all the "manly faces," "the joy of 
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battle," "pulses," and other properties of the piece, the crew 
hails Mr. Blaine with a 

"Sing hey ! 

The gallant Captain that you are ! " 

Thence onward to the end the writer hurries, calling all 
differences of opinion " dishonest," and those who hold them 
" thieves," while the President, against whose policy it is admitted 
that the country must he educated, is denounced as " shallow." 
Surely, this is a poor compliment to our countrymen, if the 
charge be true that a century of free schools has so misguided 
them that the Republican party must go forth with a primer in 
one hand and a rod in the other, to keep them from self-destruc- 
tion under the leadership of a President of their own choosing ! 

Space forbids that I should follow the ensuing epilepsy of 
composition, in which " hurled spears," " British gold," and the 
harmless but necessary sheep, flush and fade like the figures in 
fire-works ; but I may be permitted to regret that in the rapid run 
over a corduroy of epithets, from the mistake about the mer- 
chantman to an orgasmic consideration of the wool tariff, the writer 
has forgotten to explain what Mr. Blaine was doing in command 
of an armed ship running down defenseless merchantmen at 
sea ! As the incident stands alone in the exordium, it leaves the 
laugh on the pursuer that was hunting plunder and found a fight, 
and it suggests the cause of the scarcity of merchantmen flying 
the American flag, as outlined so long ago by Senator Grimes. 

There be laws and laws. Some are natural and some are arti- 
ficial. Those which are natural do not all relate to the Solstice 
and Equinox, to seed time and harvest, to sunshine and rain, for 
there are natural laws governing the commercial contacts of men 
and nations, as inflexible as those which cause the seasons to 
move in procession. Senator Evarts once felt briefly the inspira- 
tion of this truth when he said to a Philadelphia audience, " If 
you wish to sell, you must consent to buy." 

A certain political school in this country treats as heresy any 
protest against having all our thinking done in Maine and 
most of our manufacturing in Massachusetts. This school raves 
at the President's Message because it suggests that the people of 
the other States and Territories need not turn their faces to Maine 
when they pray, and he dares to tell them that in this country 
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thought is free, notwithstanding the " Trust" organized to mo- 
nopolize it. For this he meets a resentment as bitter as that 
which condemned the no more significant proclamation by Mr. 
Lincoln, which declared thenceforth the physical freedom of every 
man to work for himself. The most significant effect of the Mes- 
sage is the promise of a new cleavage in politics. The discussion 
of the subsidy system, which it has started, will not stop until a 
self -thinking people have reasoned their way onward to their share 
of the benefits of the natural laws of commerce, by which the 
wealth won by the many is not the sole property of the few, but 
is distributed, in equitable proportion, to the labor and capital 
which God joins that they may multiply. 

In this process will appear the form and features of that arti- 
ficial system which has violated the natural laws of trade. That 
system had an excuse in the beginning with which there is no 
present dispute. The fiscal necessities of the Republic, strug- 
gling against dismemberment, inasmuch as they warranted the 
seizure and use of all means, and the suspension of all rights, 
and the silence of all laws in the assertion of self-preservation, 
that first law of nature and of nations, were the occasion, as war 
is always the occasion, of abnormal expedients. The Government 
was the best customer for food and fabrics, arms and munitions. 
It paid prices in depreciated paper that seem now like the extrava- 
ganzas of a fairy tale ; and it gave the large holder of its notes 
twice the benefit of the discount, by permitting their conversion 
at their purchasing power into bonds redeemable at par. 

Mr. Blaine admits the prosperity and uniform accretion of 
wealth which followed the tariff of 1846, but ascribes them to 
the discovery of gold in California and the Crimean war. But 
he makes of the tariff of 1862 the Aladdin's lamp which is alone 
responsible for what wealth has been created since, credit- 
ing nothing to the measureless consumption during the war and 
the profits of double discounts given to manufacturers and con- 
tractors, which, with high prices and high interest added, all 
reappeared in bonds representing the National debt, to be paid 
by the labor of the country. That burden was cheerfully taken 
up and so gallantly carried that the tax-paying people had the 
pleasure of seeing the bonds, owned by the non-taxed bondholder, 
appreciate. I remember how proud of my country I was when 
our bonds touched par in London. They crept beyond, to a pre- 
vol. cxlvi. — no. 376. 20 
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mium, and the labor of the country which carried the load, as 
the camel carries sugar while he feeds on thistles, omitted no 
emotion of patriotic pride, and still wrought as early and as late 
to pay taxes to pay bonds representing the phenomenal prices, 
and discounts and premiums which fertilized the organized and 
protected interests of this country. Certainly the yeomanry of the 
country had earned a respite. They had fought a war to success- 
ful issue ; had restored the public credit and were still paying 
taxes to produce an annual surplus of millions over the public 
needs of the Government. A merciful man is merciful to his 
beast, and surely a government should not be less to its citizens. 
They had been like the spoon which carries the soup to the mouth 
but gets none itself, and had not grumbled. To force from them 
an unnecessary tax to produce a surplus for which the Govern- 
ment had no use was the reverse of sound policy. Both parties 
had said so, and, after the fashion of politicians, each had laid 
the blame upon the other, and each had asked the country to 
believe that it alone would apply the remedy. But both failed, and 
looked on, insensible to the danger, while unnecessary taxation 
withdrew from the people and from the arteries of commerce and 
the active enterprises of the country a surplus larger every year 
than the total Federal revenues were in 1860. The country had its 
arteries cut and was bleeding to death, while the politicians 
berated each other for not applying a styptic, and Mr. Blaine was 
loftily lecturing the newspapers upon the use that might be made 
of the blood. Upon such a scene issued the President, to remind 
the unfaithful of their promises dishonored, and the greedy of 
the danger of eating their seed wheat to the jeopardy of future 
harvests. 

Both parties were pledged to reduce tariff taxation down to 
the actual needs of the Government. Confronted with this prom- 
ise, Mr. Blaine replies that the way to reduce the surplus is to 
spend it, and his party affects to discover that when it comes to 
reducing taxation, Americans want a free pipe and glass ! 

The revenue raised from tobacco and whisky is not a tax. It 
is a bounty paid by the consumers of those articles who are able 
to indulge a luxury and a vice. The use of both could be sus- 
pended by the whole country and no one would suffer more than 
the passing inconvenience which attends the cessation of a bad 
habit. The unnecessary taxes are those laid upon the necessaries 
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of life, the use of which is neither a luxury nor a rice. This 
is that taxation which, put upon the tools with which men toil 
and upon the pillow on which they rest, takes toll from roof and 
groundsill, from hearth and table, from shirt and shroud, and 
slacks its grip only to hand them over to Death, who receipts the 
debt of Nature and puts them on the free list at last. 

The lessening of these unnecessary taxes upon the necessaries 
of life might well have been considered apart from the quarrel of 
the doctrinaires over free trade and protection. 

When the Union was threatened in 1861 Stephen A. Douglass 
sounded the key-note of duty when he said, " Let slavery go up 
or go down, I am for the Union." To-day the man who loves his 
country will not be found bickering over theories, but will stand 
for good faith in redemption of his party's pledge that unneces- 
sary taxes shall be abated. This appeals to the members of both 
parties, for each has the pledge upon its conscience. Therefore 
the consideration of the Protection clamor is distinctly non-parti- 
san, since it is raised against the expressed purpose of both parties. 
What is that clamor ? Take California for an example of the 
searching system of tariff taxation. 

The flockmasters of that State cry for a renewal of the wool 
tariff of 1867, and join forces with that gentle shepherd, Mr. 
Columbus Delano, of Ohio. They, of course, desire to benefit 
the labor engaged in raising wool ! 

It is said that when two Roman soothsayers met, they could 
not look each other in the face without laughing. Perhaps that 
is the reason why flockmasters stand back to back while they talk 
about the interests of labor as involved in the wool tariff. The 
most abject labor on the Continent is that which is hired for a 
pittance by the flockmasters in all this region west of the Rocky 
Mountains. Isolated, forlorn, with the temptations of solitude 
and the sins of Sodom upon it, this labor is supposed to plead for 
a continuance of its high prosperity (which it never saw) in tariff 
resolutions ! 

One generation forgets the experience of its predecessor, and 
the wool grower of to-day would be purged of many fallacies by a 
good dose of the history of prices. The Boston market takes the 
surplus wool of the country and fixes the price of that staple. 
During the period of 1850-61 the average price of wool in Boston 
was 54 cents per pound, and from 1875 to 1886 only 30 1-16 cents. 
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During the latter period, under a high tariff, California's wool 
crop of 525,972,368 pounds brought $117,467,162 less in Boston 
than it would have returned at the prices of 1850-61. 

The manufacturers were limited to a narrow range of fabrics 
by exclusion of foreign wools needed for admixture. Their home 
market was gorged, and they had none abroad. The wool grower 
suffered. Yet he is made to believe that a tariff can almost put a 
fleece on a hydraulic ram, and repeats the formula about protect- 
ing the labor engaged in wool growing ! 

During this period of decline in wool and resulting loss to the 
California flockmaster, unnecessary taxation smote the California 
farmer. From jute and jute sacks alone, the tariff took a tax be- 
tween 1875 and 1886 of nearly $7,000,000, though the Treasury 
did not need the money and the farmers had to have the jute to 
sack their grain for market. If lumber, coal, iron, and salt be 
included, the annual contribution wrung from the land of one 
State rises to such an aggregate as to justify all the solicitude 
caused by the Treasury surplus. Extending to all the agricul- 
tural States the area of useless drainage into the Treasury, we have 
an aggregate of unnecessary taxation equal to the average annual 
profits of the farming industry. That industry has for years 
contributed three-fourths of the country's exports. It has sold 
food and raw material abroad at prices which the labor of Europe 
can pay, and those prices, paid for the farmer's surplus, have 
fixed the price for which he must sell in the home market. 

But no nation can long sell more than it buys. Compelled to 
sell abroad, the farmer is forbidden to buy abroad. England was his 
best customer for wheat until, in self defense, that country bought 
a controlling interest in the Suez Canal, subsidized railways into 
the vast plains of India, and, with cheap rail and short water 
route in hand, put our wheat raisers in competition with Asiatic 
labor at a wage of five cents per day. 

"If you wish to sell you must consent to buy." The fleetest 
horse cannot run away from his tail. Senator Morrill declares 
that the rate of tariff taxation must increase in the ratio of 
population, but that tax cannot increase fast enough to outrun its 
results. 

Is it any wonder that the farm mortgage is overgrowing the 
States of the Mississippi Valley ? Is it any wonder that an in- 
crease of tenant farmers follows foreclosure ? Is it any wonder 
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that in the manufacturing States infancy is conscripted into the 
army of bread winners, to the physical damage and mental de- 
terioration of our people, and that drastic laws are passed to avert 
this consequence of unnecessary taxation ? Is it any wonder 
that we have ceased to level the immigrant up to our standard, 
but find ourselves slipping down to his ? 

Flippant statesmanship, white-washing the symptom in ignor- 
ance of the disease, proposes to stop immigration, that we may 
stew in our own juice ; and to relieve the congestion of commer- 
cial non-intercourse by further taxation of the people to subsidize 
ships to carry our surplus manufactures abroad, making our own 
people pay the freight to enable others to buy our goods cheaper 
than we can get them ourselves. To this expedient have we come! 
Beginning with taxing the many for the profit of the few, we 
end by taxing ourselves to bribe the foreign buyer, paying a 
high price that he may pay a low one ! " The Two Messages " 
have made the issue. It is not between Free Trade and Protec- 
tion. It is between economy and unnecessary taxation. It is 
between the natural and the artificial laws of trade. Let who 
may shuffle and shun the burning question, President Cleveland 
has met it and faced the storm that is always raised by those 
who live by the labor of others. The highest mountain meets 
the heaviest tempest, but the majesty of its crest is not dinted by 
the lightning nor dulled by the mist. 

Standing for the fireside interests of his countrymen, the 
President needs no spear, nor plume, nor armor, for Truth goes 
forth naked to battle, while Falsehood needs a sword and shirt of 
mail. 

John P. Irish. 

San Francisco, Cal., Feb. 3. 



